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thought of the future. Struggle, incessant struggle, lay
ahead, followed by disillusionment and more struggle.
It was not only the domination of the- British that we
would have to fight, but there was also the domination
of our own people, of orthodoxy, which suffered from
fallowness of thought and unprogressive living. Politi-
cal freedom would be achieved if the movement could
be sustained, but after that there would be the greater
struggle to free ourselves from our own limitations,
from the smallness of our own minds, from those obso-
lete customs, prejudices and traditions which had eaten
into the minds of many of our people. All these were
contrary to the spirit of freedom.
There were other aspects of life around me which
were disappointing to watch. My father was not wrong
about some of the things he said. Journalism, which I
had accepted as my vocation, was something of a cru-
sade. Individual journalists told me that they were
underpaid. Wages were low. There were no pensions,
no provident funds, no security in the present, much
less in the future. An Indian nationalist newspaper was
like a third-class waiting room at a railway station into
which came not only genuine passengers waiting for
the next train but all the vagrants of the tpwn who had
no other shelter. Most of the journalists of yesterday
were on the streets. Others had died in harness, pushing
a heavy pen until the very end of their lives. The large
majority of those who slaved for the better part of their
lives in the offices of an Indian newspaper did it be-
lieving, mistakenly, that they were fulfilling a mission
and playing a vital part in the shaping of a nation's
destiny. It was an expensive belief.
All this took away much of the joy of being a journal-
ist, especially when one saw poor, fearless, God-fearing